








Abraham 





ws hearty good-will I greet and 
commend all contributions to 

the popular knowledge of Mr. 
Lincoln ; with every additional incident 
and anecdote his fame grows brighter, 
Other men have their morning, noon, 


and night. Lincoln's sun, like that re- 
corded of the Biblical Joshua, will al- 
ways stand at the meridian. 

It is interesting to know when and 
where a work which has arrested pub- 
lic attention started. Iam often asked 
“ How came you to know Mr. Lincoln 
and to paint the picture of the Proc- 
lamation ?” 

I go back to my youth, to the days 
when the famous “ Hutchinson Famil: 
that New England “ Household of 
electrified the country with 
songs of 
patriotism and 
freedom. “The 
Old Granite 
State” became a 
household word 
in every town 
and hamlet of 
the country. 
One verse was 
an inspiration 
and a prophecy : 











“We are the friends 
of Emancipation, 

And we sing the 
Proclamation, 

Till it echoes thro* 
the nation . 

From the old Gran- 
ite State,” 


This was sev- 
enteen years be- 
fore secession 
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From an eatly photograph by Ir 
ly Photowraph by 


Personal Recollections and Reminiscences of a Six Months’ 
Sojourn in the White House During the 
Lincoln Administration. 


By Frank B. 





Lincoln and “Tad,” 





ns Carpenter 


Lincoln. 





CARPENTER. 






and the civil war. The oft-quoted ex- 
pression, “ Let me write the songs of a 
people and I care not who makes the 
laws,” had a striking illustration in the 
case of the Hutchinsons. They began 
their public concerts just before the 
Clay and Frelinghuysen and Polk and 
Dallas presidential campaign of 1844, 
twelve years before the formation of 
the Republican party. Who can meas- 
ure the influence of their songs of free- 
dom upon the unformed opinions of the 
youth of that day? 

My first interest in politics was in 
the Fremont campaign of 1856. As a 
young Republican I of course voted for 
Lincoln in 1860; my first sight of the 
incoming President was when he was 
passing through New York on his way 
to be inaugu- 
rated in 1861, as 
he rode down 
Broadway. 

In December, 
1863, anew Con- 
gress came in- 
to existence, 
Among the new- 
ly elected mem- 
bers was an in- 
timate personal 
friend, Mr. Sam- 
uel F, Miller, of 
Delaware Coun- 
ty, N.Y. Onhis 
way to Washing- 
ton to take his 
seat in the 
House of Rep- 
resentativ 
he stopped in 
New York for a 








presented by Mrs. Lincoln to 
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Samuel Sinelaie, 


Publisher of the * Tribune during the Lincoln Administration, 


day or two, and I called upon him at his 
hotel, Knowing the fact of my having 
been previously’ invited to the White 
House in two different administrations, 
to paint the portraits of President Fill- 
more and President Pierce, Mr. Miller 
proposed that I should again visit the 
Capitol and paint President Lincoln. 
Leaving him at the Everett House, 
where this conversation took place, I 
crossed Union Square to West Four. 
teenth Street, on my way home on the 
west side of the city. My friend’s sug- 
gestion had aroused my imagination. 
The year had opened with the final 
Proclamation on New Year's Day. Sud- 
denly there flashed upon my mind the 
conception of a picture representing the 
moment when President Lincoln an- 
nounced Emancipation and first read 
the Proclamation. 

Although I had never had the benefit 
of much training in historical composi- 
tions, a blind impression accompanied 
the conception that I should do this 
work. Henry Ward Beecher, in a re- 
cent sermon, had severely criticised the 
artists for their apparent lack of pa- 
triotism and comprehension of the 
great issues of their own time. He 
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said he had walked through the gal- 
leries of the Academy of Design, and 
had looked in vain for any trace on 
their walls of a perception of the tre- 
mendous crisis the nation was passing 
through. One of the artists thus ar- 
raigned deeply felt this reproach. ‘The 
burning words of the great preacher 
were imbedded in my memory, wait- 
ing only the breath of inspiration to 
take form and shape. 

“ The Declaration of Independence ” 
had been painted by Trumbull, of the 
Revolution, for the walls of the Capi- 
tol. Why should not an artist of to-day 
paint the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion? The first asserted that “all men 
are created free and equal,” the last 
fulfilled and vindicated the promise and 
the assertion, and made it a fact. 

The audacity of the conception of 
thus pictorially celebrating this scene 
fascinated me. ‘The vision of my boy- 
hood again rose before me. he 
hour and the man” had come, Lincoln 
and the Proclamation were living facts ! 

‘A few evenings later, during a call at 
the residence of Mr. Samuel Sinclair, 














Hon, Owen Lovejoy. of lNhnors, 





the publisher of the New York Tribune, 
I found Mr. and Mrs, Sinclair preparing 
for a visit to Washington, where they 
were to be the guests of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax. To paint my 
picture I must have the co- opera. 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. Here seemed an 
opportunity to lay the matter before 
him, These friends entered earnestly 
and sympathetically into my purpose, 





Abraham Lincoln, 
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Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 
‘From a photograph made in Springfeld, Il., and presented to Mr. Carpenter, by A. M. Garland, of that city. 


While in Washington Mr. Colfax ac- 
companied Mr. Sinclair to the White 
House, and together they stated to 
the President my desire to paint the 
picture. He listened with patience, 
and manifested sufficient interest to tell 
them briefly the history of the Proc- 
lamation. At the conclusion he said: 


“Tf I understand you, gentlemen, 
you wish me to sit to your artist friend 
for this picture he proposes to paint ?” 
The reply was: “Yes, this is what we 
came to ask of you.” With character- 
istic kindness, Mr. Lincoln replied, 
“Well, say to him, 1 will do it.” 

Before returning to New York, Mr. 
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and Mrs, Sinclair interested the Hon. 
Owen Lovejoy, a member of Congress 
from Illinois, a warm personal friend 
of Mr. Lincoln, in my purpose. Mr. 
Lovejoy’s brother, Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
was the victim of a pro-slavery mob, 
some years before, in Illinois, for pub- 
lishing an anti-slavery newspaper. 
During a visit to New York shortly 
afterward, Mr. Lovejoy was brought 
to my studio by Mrs. Sinclair. After 
listening to an expression of my ambi- 
tious purpose, he quaintly remarked : 
“Now I can tell Mr. Lincoln that I 
believe, not because of what the woman 
told me, but because I have seen for 
myself.” 

At this interview I stated to Mr. 
Lovejoy my wish to execute the paint- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Lincoln, 
atthe White House. He promised his 
cordial co-operation in securing for 
me the invitation I required from the 
President, on his return to Washing- 
ton, 

Two weeks later I received from 
Mr. Lovejoy the following letter : 


“WasnINcToN, D.C., January 16, 1864. 
“ My Dear Sir : Usaw the President again yes- 
terday on the matter of the picture. He tells me 
that Mrs. Lincoln is expecting her son home 
soon with some friends, and that they will not be 
able to give you the pi room opposite the 
President's study, but that you can have the use 
of the library. Thisroom, you will remember, is 
just across the gangway. on the track as you ‘go 
upstairs, immediately over the ‘ blue room’ be- 
low. He showed me the room and I think it 
will do you. He seems quite favorably im- 
with the enterprise, and is disposed to 

afford you all the facilities in his power. 
“Truly yours, 
“OWEN Lovejoy.” 





Through the kindness of my friends, 
the Sinclairs, the way was thus opened 
for me to paint the picture. There 
mained one most serious difficulty : I 
had no order for the work. To accom- 
plish it successfully I must give up my 
ordinary sources of income for at least 
six months or a year. By a happy ac- 
cident, just at this juncture, I met an 





old friend whose face I had not seen in - 


two years, Mr. Frederick A. Lane, of 
New York. I stated to Mr. Lane my 
purpose and the President’s invitation. 
He heard me through thoughtfully. 
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When I had’ finished he said, very 
frankly, that he was “a Democrat ” and 
a “McClellan man,” and playfully add- 
ed “if I would bring General McClel- 
lan into the picture he would give me 
an order for it on the spot !"—then 
more earnestly, “but, of course, this 
would be unhistorical and is out of the 
question.” Placing his hand in mine, 
he continued, “Old friend, your con- 
ception isa grand one ; start for Wash- 
ington as soon as you can get read 
and draw upon me for all required 
funds till the work is finished.” And 
Mr. Lane kept his word. 

I arrived in Washington the first 
week in February, 1864. My first call 
was upon Mr. Lovejoy, who was very 
ill, but who sat up in bed to write an 
introductory note for me to the Pres 
dent. My first meeting with Mr. Lin- 
coln took place at the Saturday after- 
noon public reception. I was personally 
introduced by Mr, William O. Stoddard, 
one of his private secretaries, who 
stood by his side, and who mentioned 
my profession. “Oh, yes, I know,” the 
President replied, taking my hand; 
“you are Mr. Lovejoy’s friend.” Then 
straightening his tali form to its full 
height, with the pleasant expression his 
face could assume, he said, “ Now, Mr. 
Carpenter, do you think you can make 
a handsome picture of me?” 

A rapid glance conveyed to me the 
difficulties a serious remark of this 
kind would encounter, and I must con- 
fess to some embarrassment, but he 
quickly removed this by a characteris- 
tic reply to my request for an interview 
after the reception, by saying in West- 
ern vernacular: “I reckon; come uj 
to my office when this show is over.” 
The appointed hour found me at the 
door of the official chamber. Mr. Lin- 
coln had preceded me. He was alone, 
and was already deep in state papers 
which awaited his signature. Seating 
me near his own arm-chair, he read Mr. 
Lovejoy’s note, then taking off his 
spectacles he said, “ Well, Mr. Carpen- 
ter, we will turn you loose in here, and 
try to give you a good chance to work 
out your idea.” 

Without further preliminaries he 
then entered upon a detailed account 
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Lincoln and the Slave. 
‘This photograph is tom a group made by Thomas Ball, an American sculptor iag Ia Italy, almost immediately after the Proclamation 


of the history and issue of the Procla- 
mation. 

“It had got to be,” said he, “mid- 
summer, 1862. Things had gone on 
from bad to worse, until I felt that we 
had reached the ¢nd of our rope on 


the plan of operations we had been 
pursuing; that we had about played 
our last card and must change our tac- 
tics or lose the game. 

“T now determined upon the adoption 
of the emancipation policy, and with- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


out consultation with or the knowledge 
of the Cabinet I prepared the original 
draft of the Proclamation, and after 
much anxious thought, called a Cabinet 
meeting upon the subject. This was 
the last of July or the first part of the 
month of August, 1862 [the exact date 
he did not remember]. This Cabinet 
meeting took place, I think, upon a Sat- 
urday. All were present excepting Mr. 
Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was 
absent at the opening of the discussion, 
but came in subsequently. I said to 
the Cabinet that I had resolved upon 
this step, and had not called them to- 
gether to ask their advice, but to lay 
the subject-matter of a Proclamation 
before them; suggestions as to which 
would be in order after they had heard 
it read. Mr. Lovejoy,” said the Presi- 
dent, “ was in error when he informed 
you that it excited no comment except- 
ing on the part of Secretary Seward. 
Various suggestions were offered. Sec- 
retary Chase wished the language 
stronger in reference to the arming 
of the blacks. 

“Mr, Blair, after he came in, depre- 
cated the policy, on the ground that it 
would cost the Administration the fall 
elections. Nothing, however, was of- 
fered that [-had not already fully antici- 
pated and settled in my own mind, un- 
til Secretary Seward spoke. He said, 
in substance, ‘Mr. President, 1 approve 
of the Proclamation, but I question the 
expediency of its issue at this juncture. 
The depression of the public mind con- 
sequent upon our repeated reverses is 
so great that I fear the effect of so im- 
portant a step. It may be viewed as 
the last measure of an exhausted gov- 
ernment, a cry for help; the govern- 
ment stretching forth its hands to 
Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia stretch- 
ing forth her hands to the government.” 
His idea,” said the President, “ was that 
it would be considered our last shriek 
on the retreat.” This was his exact 
expression. “‘Now,’ continued Mr. 
Seward, ‘while I approve the measure, 
I suggest, sir, that you postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the coun- 
try supported by military success, in- 
stead of issuing it, as would be the case 
now, upon the greatest disasters of the 
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war!’” Mr. Lincoln continued : “The 
wisdom of the view of the Secretary of 
State struck me with very great force. 
It was an aspect of the case that in all 
my thought upon the subject I had en- 
tirely overlooked. ‘The result was that 
I put the Proclamation aside, as you do 
your sketch for a picture, waiting for a 
victory. From time to time I added 
or changed a line, touching it up here 
and there, anxiously watching the prog- 
ress of events. Well, the next news 
we had was of Pope's disaster at Bull 
Run. Things looked darker than ever. 
Finally came the week of the battle of 
Antietam. I determined to wait no 
longer. The news came, I think, on 
Wednesday, that the advantage was on 
our side. I was then staying at the 
Soldiers’ Home [three miles out of 
Washington]. Here I finished writing 
the second draft of the preliminary 
Proclamation, called the Cabinet to- 
gether the following Monday to hear it, 
and it was published the next day.” 

At the final meeting, September 22d, 
another interesting incident occurred 
in connection with Secretary Seward. 
The President had written the impor- 
tant part of the Proclamation in these 
words : 





“That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand ‘eight hundred ‘and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, the people whereof shall then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever FREE ; andthe Execu- 
tive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will rec- 
egnize the freedom of such persons, and will do 
no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom.” 








“When I finished reading this para- 
graph,” resumed Mr. Lincoln, “Mr. 
Seward stopped me and said: ‘Tthink, 
Mr. President, that you should insert 
after the word recognize in that sen- 
tence the words and maintain.’ 

“T replied that I had already fully 
considered the import of that expres- 
sion in this connection, but I had not 
seen my way to promise what I was 
not entirely sure I could perform, and 
I was not prepared to say that I 
thought we were exactly able to 
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‘maintain’ this. But,” said he, “Sew- 
ard insisted that we ought to take this 
ground, and the words went in.” 
Writing at this distance of time after 
the event, I recall vividly the scene, as 
Mr. Lincoln gave me this narrative. 
The historic Cabinet chamber, with its 
simple furniture, its long table near the 
centre, covered with public documents 
and war maps, the President’s writing- 
desk near the window, the high desk 
with pigeon-holes, standing against the 
unused door communicating with the 
adjoining room at the head of the stairs 
where visitors were received, the white 
marble mantel upon which rested a 
framed photograph of John Bright, of 
England; Mr. Lincoln in his arm- 
chair between the long table and the 
window, myself, facing him, listening 
to a narration perhaps more minute in 
its details than he had given to any 
other person, for from the first he 
seemed pleased with the idea of having 
the scene of the Announcement of 
Emancipation perpetuated upon can- 
vas—all this without the least appear- 
ance of self-consciousness, nor any 
attempt at dramatic display, is a herit- 
age of memory which cannot be over- 
valued. As I sat by his side that 
afternoon looking intently into his 
eycs, with their dreamy far-away ex- 
pression, I realized that I was in the 
presence of one whose name and place 
in history would have no compeer save 
that of Washington—who had been 
divinely chosen from the common peo- 
ple to perform an act, the stupendous 
nature of which could not be exagger- 
ated—a man withal so simple and un- 
pretending that the humblest bond- 
man or bond-woman would meet with 
no repulse or rebuke in extension of 
greeting or invocation of sympathy or 
service. I can never be sufficiently 
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grateful for the inspiration, the friends, 
and the circumstances which com- 
bined to bring me thus face to face 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

At the conclusion of his most inter- 
esting statement, the President gave 
me his recollection of the position and 
action of himself and the members of his 
Cabinet when he had finished reading 
the Proclamation. “Chase and Stan- 
ton,” said he, “ were here on my right, 
Seward and the others were grouped 
around the table at my left. Secretary 
Seward, at the submission of the first 
draft in July, and at the final meet- 
ing in September, made the most im- 
portant suggestions and comments.” 
When I exhibited to Mr. Lincoln the 
perfected design of the picture a few 
days later, he gave me his warm ap- 
proval. His words were, “It is as 
good as can be made.” 

At the close of our first interview, 
Mr. Robert Lincoln, home on a visit 
from Harvard College, came into the 
office, and was directed by his father 
to take me to the library, to see if the 
room and light would answer for a 
studio, I found the windows were un- 
der the portico, which obstructed the 
light seriously. Noting this, Robert 
suggested the state dining-room on 
the floor below, to which he led the 
way. 

ti his room I found admirably adapted 
for my purpose. The great dining- 
table was pushed to one side, the long 
packing - box was brought in, the 
“stretching” frame, nine feet by four- 
teen feet six inches, put together, the 
“canvas ” unrolled, and with the aid of 
Edward MacManus, the porter, who 
served the different administrations, 
from the presidency of Polk through 
that of Lincoln, it was soon ready for 
the historic group. 


(To be continued in THe Peterson Macazine for April.) 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


Personal Recollections and Incidents of a Six Months’ 


Sojourn in the White House During the 
Lincoln Administration. 


By Frank B. CARPENTER. 





Il. 


T is customary in painting historical 
pictures for the artist to make sep- 
arate studies, or portraits, of each 

character embraced in his composition. 
My picture was to represent President 
Lincoln and Cabinet—eight full-length 
portraits. Under Mr. Lincoln’s direc- 
tion I soon had the grouping and ac- 
cessories determined. These adjusted, 
I put the large canvas aside, and com- 
menced separate portraits of each indi- 
vidual in the group—beginning with 
Mr. Lincoln—on a canvas twenty-nine 
by thirty-six inches—taking a three- 
quarter view of his face. This was, and 
is, my original portrait of Lincoln, sub- 
sequently engraved on steel by Freder- 
ick Halpin, of New York, and widely 
known by engravings throughout the 
country. It was also engraved by the 
American Bank Note Company for one 
of the issues of the national currency. 

This study-portrait I carefully copied 

on the large canvas, upon which I was 
obliged to work from an improvised 
platform. The painting of this portrait 
interested Mr. Lincoln greatly. At the 


last sitting my friend Sinclair, from New 
York, was present. At the end of the 
sitting Mr. Lincoln rose from the chair 
and viewed the work for a moment in 
silence, then he uttered these words, 
written down afterward by Mr. Sin- 
clair, “ There is more of me in this por- 
trait than in any representation ever 
made.” This opinion was shared by 
Mrs. Lincoln, the family, the Cabinet, 
and personal friends of the President, 
expressed in letters to me after his 
death. I declined all offers for the pur- 
chase of the original portrait, and it has 
always remained in my possession, the 
most treasured of all my works. Photo- 
graphs will perish, doubtless, with the 
lapse of time. They have yet to stand 
the test of centuries. I detract not 
from the productions of the camera, but 
a frue work of art must pass through 
the alembic of a human brain, It must 
have the element of mind in itto endure. 

“We will turn you in loose here,” 
said Mr. Lincoln at our first interview. 
The figure in his mind was that of a 
colt in a new pasture, or a buffalo on 
the prairie. He meant just what he 
said. The key of the State Dining-room 
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The Healey Portrait. 
From a photograph of a painting by G. P. R. Healey. Date unknown. 


was placed in my hand. Access to the 
President's official chamber was made 
almost as free to me as to the private 
secretaries. The servants were told to 
serve me as one of the household. The 
great chandelier of the apartment as- 
signed to me was lighted at nightfall 
for my benefit, and here at all hours of 
the day and night the wearied President 
found rest and recreation from impor- 
tunate callers, and the endless round of 
executive duties, in watching the prog- 
ress of my work. He would often 
bring with him persons of note who had 
called during the day or evening, and 


sitting down upon the large table used 
on state occasions, where he could swing 
his long legs, he would comment upon 
the different characters of the Cabinet, 
slyly alluding to the known antagonisms 
of two or three of them, and the presi- 
dential aspirations of others, winding up 
with, “Mrs. Lincoln says this is Mr. 
Carpenter's ‘ Happy Family.’” 

As the portrait of the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Welles, noted for his long 
white beard, came out upon the canvas, 
he said the head of the Secretary always 
reminded him of Father Neptune, the 
“god of the sea,” and then, taking off 
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his spectacles he wouid quote Orpheus 
C. Kerr’s humorous account of the 
“Mackerel Brigade,” and the dying 
soldier who wanted to see his grand- 
mother before he died, and the surgeons 
telling him, after a consultation, that it 
was impossible for her to reach the hos- 
pital in time, but in view of his request, 
they had deéided as a substitute for his 
grandmother to send for the Secretary 
of the Navy. The messenger went in 
great haste, but returned with the an- 
swer that “the Secretary was absorbed 
in the contemplation of a model of No- 
ah's Ark, and could not come.” After 
the outburst of laughter this recital in- 
variably produced, Mr. Lincoln would 
add, “I suppose the Secretary would 
never forgive me for telling this story,” 
and then, by one of those quick changes 
from the humorous to the grave and 
thoughtful, so characteristic of him, 
he would go ovcr some of the incidents 
which led to the Proclamation which 
the canvas illustrated. 

There was a curious blending of fact 
and allegory in my mind in the compo- 
sition of my picture. There were two 
elements in the Cabinet—the radical and 
the conservative. Mr. Lincoln was 
placed at the head of the official table, 
between two groups—on his right the 
radicals—Chase, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Stanton, Secretary of War; 
on his left the conservatives—Seward, 
Secretary of State; Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy; Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior; Montgomery Blair, Postmas- 
ter-General, and Bates, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The President, with the Procla- 
mation in his hand just read, sits be- 
tween the Army and Navy, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury standing 
resolutely by his side, actively support- 
ing the new policy.*’ All are listening 
to the learned and diplomatic Seward, 
entitled to precedence in discussion by 
his position as Secretary of State. The 
accessories of the picture, desks, chairs, 
war-maps, and books, with the portrait 
of President Jackson over the mantel, 
were copied from the objects them- 
selves, before any change had been 
made inthe room. Since Lincoln's ad- 


*See full 
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ministration the official chamber has 
been removed to the room that in his 
day was the waiting- or ante-room, 
which is nearer the domestic apart- 
ments ; and the historic room occupied 
by all the presidents since the White 
House was erected, down to, and includ- 
ing, Mr. Lincoln, is now assigned to the 
private secretary. he furniture of the 
room was sold during the administra- 
tion of President Grant, whose Attorney- 
General, Hon. Rockwood Hoar, secured 
the heavy long table which filled the 
centre of the chamber, which he after- 
ward presented to the Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. I have thus 
given, step by step, the mental process 
by which my picture came into being. 
As the thread upon which are strung 
my personal memories of President Lin- 
coln, and from the fact that the paint- 
ing itself now hangs in the National 
Capitol, I have ventured to tell its 
story. 

Senator Charles Sumner, the author 
of the joint resolution forbidding the 
placing of any picture representing a 
battle-scene of the Civil War upon the 
walls of the Capitol, himself introduced 
a resolution in the Senate in 1865 to 
secure this picture celebrating the abo- 
lition of slavery as a companion pict- 
ure to “ The Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

My position with Mr. Lincoln was 
unique. I had nothing to ask, person- 
ally or politically. I spent much time 
with him in his room, absorbed with 
my sketches of th® various objects re- 
quired in my picture, while he received 
visitors, or silently reviewed the official 
documents submitted for his signature. 
He often seemed unconscious of my 
presence, while I intently studied every 
line and shade of expression in that 
furrowed — prematurely furrowed — 
face. He was only fifty-five years old, 
but these lines were deep enough fore 
seventy. They were not dependent 
upon moods or conditions, but were 
fixed and indelible by thought, care, 
and silent suffering. I have never 
known so sad aface. The prevailing 
expression of his eyes was inward rather 
than outward—not unconscious of the 
material and external—more conscious 
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Mrs. Lincoln, 
From a photograph by Brady. Washington. 


of the interior and spiritual. No man 
can tell the processes by which he 
reached emancipation. Secretary Sew- 
ard once said he was more confidential 
with me than with any others, but he 
did not reveal to me the entire action 
of hismind. Some influence there was 
that determined this purpose indepen- 
dent of individuals, delegations, or 
Cabinet ministers. He told the latter 
that he had not called them together 
to ask their advice, but to hear what 
he had written. The purpose was fixed 
and unalterable. Had this dealer in 
rigid, stern facts, of a profession the 
farthest removed from the sentimental 
or sensational, simply arrived at a con- 
clusion by a process of reasoning; or 
had he, like Moses and Samuel and 
Elijah, heard a voice which the spirit 
within him recognized, and could not 
disobey? His repeated dream, presag: 
ing extraordinary developments, he re- 
lated at the last Cabinet meeting—the 
day of his assassination—saying he had 
had precisely the same dream before 
the battles of Bull Run, Antietam, and 
Gettysburg ; and on the evening of the 
day of his renomination, at Baltimore, 
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for his second term, he told Colonel 
John Hay and myself of the double appa- 
rition of himself which he saw at Spring- 
field the day he was first nominated. 
Some persons call this superstition. I 
prefer to believe, and I think there is 
evidence to believe, that the Hebrew 
prophets and leaders heard a voice 
calling them to a work they dared not 
disobey ; that Joan of Arc and Abra- 
ham Lincoln heard the same voice, and 
through it became the redeemers of 
their people. 

My first interview with Mr. Lincoln 
occurred on Saturday. The following 
Tuesday I spent with him in his office. 
The morning was devoted to Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General Holt (who had been, it 
will be remembered, a member of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Cabinet), who had 
brought from his office a large number 
of court-martial cases to submit to the 
President. Here I realized for the first 
time the solemn responsibility of the 
presidential office. Case after case was 
presented to Mr. Lincoln, who, after a 
careful examination of the facts, by a 
stroke of his pen confirmed or com- 
muted the sentence of death—the /atter, 
if any excuse could be found for doing 
so. He would take the document from 
Judge Holt and write upon the back 
the lightest penalty consistent with any 
degree of justice. As he added the 
date to one of these papers, a curious 
illustration of his habit of mind oc- 
curred. He said, “Does your mind, 
Judge Holt, associate prominent events 
with dates? Every time this morning 
that I have written the day of the 
month I have thought, ‘ This is General 
Harrison’s birthday.'” One of the 
cases brought up was of a man named 
Burroughs, a notorious spy, convicted 
and sentenced to death. A powerful 
effort had been made by his friends to 
save him from execution. The appeal 
had caused the President to delay ac- 
tion pending an investigation. At- 
tempting to escape from prison, Bur- 
roughs had been shot dead. With a 
sigh of relief Mr. Lincoln said, “That 
shot has saved me a great deal of 
trouble.” 

At twelve o'clock the President drew 
back from the table and said, “ We will 
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go no farther with these cases to-day. 
Jam tired and the Cabinet will be com- 
ing in soon. And this reminds me,” he 
continued, “that I have not yet had 
my breakfast.” 

An hour later the different members 
of the Cabinet came in, the President 
having resumed his seat at his desk, 
examining official documents. I was 
already known to Secretaries Seward 
and Chase, whose portraits I had paint- 
ed in 1855, while they were both in the 
United States Senate. As 1 responded 
to their greeting, Mr. Lincoln was ab- 
sorbed in his papers. As the others 
came in he introduced me and added, 
“Mr. Carpenter is an artist, and he is 
going to paint a picture of us all to- 
gether.” Someone said something con- 
cerning a bust of the President by 
Thomas Jones, a sculptor of Cincin- 
nati, which was on exhibition in the 
crimson parlor below. “ Jones,” said 
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Mr. Lincoln, “tells a good story of 
General Scott—of whose vanity ev- 
erybody knows—of whom he once 
made a bust. Scott was a good sub- 
ject, and the sculptor had made a fine 
bust. At the last sitting he attempt- 
ed to define the lines and markings 
of the face, adding age and character, 
Scott was a patient sitter, but when 
he came to sce the result of the 
morning’s work he was much dis- 
pleased. ‘Why, Jones, what are you 
about?’ he asked. ‘Only working 
out the defar/s a little more,’ was the 
sculptor’s reply. ‘ Defaids /” shouted 
the General, ‘ the details. Man, 
you are spoiling the bust.’” 

At the close of the Cabinet meet- 
ing Mr. Lincoln made an appoint- 
ment to go with me to Brady's 
photograph gallery on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The carriage had been 
ordered and Mrs. Lincoln was to ac- 
company us, when a vexatious inci- 
dent occurred. Neither carriage nor 
coachman was to be seen, to the great 
displeasure of Mrs. Lincoln. The 
President and myself stood upon the 
threshold of the door under the por- 
tico awaiting the result of an inquiry 
for the coachman, when a letter was 
placed in his hand. While he was 
reading it people were passing, as 
was customary, up and down the prome- 
nade which led through the grounds to 
the War Department, crossing of course 
the portico. My attention wasattract- 
ed, while Mr. Lincoln was reading, toa 
countryman, plainly dressed, who, with 
his wife and two little boys, had evi- 
dently been straying about looking at 
the places of public interest in the city. 
As they reached the portico the father 
caught sight of the tall form of the 
President. He stopped suddenly, put 
out his hand, with a “ hush” to his fam- 
ily—then bending down, he whispered, 
“There is the President.” Then he 
made a half circuit around Mr. Lincoln, 
who was absorbed in his letter, entirely 
unconscious of the little party watching 
him. Atlength, turning to me, he said, 
“We will not wait any longer for the 
carriage ; it won’t hurt you and me to 
walk down.” The stranger here ap- 
proached diffidently and asked if he 
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The Hesler Portrait of Lincoln. 
From the photograph by Alex. Hester. at Springfield, Ill, in June, 180. Loaned ly Hf. W. Fay, DeKalb, TL 


might take the President by the hand, 
and then might his wife and little boys 
have the same privilege. Mr. Lincoln, 
with his habitual kindness, walked over 
to the little group, and, reaching down, 
said a pleasant word to the bashful lit- 
tle fellows shrinking closely to their 
mother’s side, too much confused to re- 
ply. The father’s cupoverflowed. Tak- 
ing off his hat he reverently said, “ The 
Lord is with you, Mr. Lincoln.” Hesi- 


tating a moment, he added, with much 
emphasis, “ And the people too, sir, and 
the people too!” 

Simple incidents like this brought 
President Lincoln to the hearts and 
homes of the plain people. He never 
forgot that he was of them, and be- 
longed to them. ‘ Call me Lincoln,” he 
once said to an old friend ; “I am tired 
to death of ‘ Mr. President.’ ” 

As we started for Brady’s he quaintly 
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remarked of his long legs that they 
were well “split up” for walking. On 
the way down Pennsylvania Avenue 
he told me several stories. One was 
of Daniel Webster and Thomas Ewing. 
The latter was a member of the Cabinet 
of President William Henry Harrison, 
and later of the Cabinet of President 
Zachary Taylor. “ Harrison and ‘Tay- 
lor,” said Mr. Lincoln, “were both old 
men—sages. Ewing had been nick- 
named, for some reason, ‘Old Soli- 
tude.’ At an evening party, soon after 
Mr. Ewing entered President Taylor's 
Cabinet, Mr. Webster approached him 
and in his deepest tones said, 


* Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
‘That sages have seen in thy face?’ 


“When Webster visited Springfield 
some years before his death,” Mr. Lin- 
coln continued, “great preparations 
were made to receive him, A darky 
boy asked a man named Taylor what 
the fuss was about. ‘Why, Jack,’ said 
Taylor, ‘the biggest man in the world 
is coming.’ Jack darted down the 
street intent on seeing Mr. Webster. 
Up to this time he had believed a very 
corpulent man in Springfield, by the 
name of Grimsby, was ‘ the biggest man 
in the world.’ He returned with an air 
of great disappointment. ‘Well, Jack,’ 
said Taylor, ‘did you see him?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Jack, ‘but, laws, he ain’t half as 
big as old Grimsby.’ ”” 

The visit to Brady’s closed my first 
day's intercourse with Mr. Lincoln. 
At the usual White House levee, the 
same evening, as I took the tired hand 
of the President he said to me, “ Well, 
Mr. Carpenter, you have seen one day's 
run—what do you think of it?” 

My friendship with Secretary Chase, 
to which I have alluded, formed some 
years before while he was in the Sen- 
ate, led to a cordial invitation to dine 
with him the evening of the day we 
met in the Cabinet chamber. On this 
occasion I saw for the first time his 
daughter, Mrs. Sprague, who presided 
over his home with the graceful dignity 
which had placed her at the head of so- 
cial life in Washington. At the table 
were Governor Sprague, his sister, Miss 
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Albrecht, and Miss Ludlow, of Cincin- 
nati, guests of Mrs. Sprague. As we 
left the table to return to the parlor 
Mr. Chase took my arm and said, 
“What did the President mean this 
morning by saying you were going to 
paint a picture of us all together?” I 
replied that I was ambitious to paint 
Mr. Lincoln announcing emancipation 
to the Cabinet. It wasa bad habit of 
Secretary Chase to underrate Mr. Lin- 
coln. As one of the old free-soil, anti- 
slavery men, I expected a hearty re- 
sponse to my purpose. It did not 
come. ‘Pshaw !" was his expression, 
“why don’t you paint John Brown's 
martyrdom, if you want a historical 
subject?” Defending myself, I said, 
“The Proclamation of Emancipation 
is the greatest event in American 
history since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” ‘“ Well,” said Mr. Chase, 
with an element of sarcasm, “ you will 
have to preface your picture with a 
chapter from Artemus Ward.” I said, 
“What can that have to do with it?” 
The Secretary replied that I must get 
the President to tell me. I urged an 
explanation then and there. At length 
Mr. Chase said that when the Cabinet 
was summoned to hear what proved to 
be the Proclamation, no one knew what 
was coming. Mr. Lincoln opened the 
meeting by saying, “I have been read- 
ing a letter of Artemus Ward's, It is 
very amusing.” Taking up the book, 
he opened to the account of “ A High: 
handed Outrage in Utica,” and read it 
aloud with evident enjoyment, which 
was certainly not shared by Secretary 
Chase, who could not understand a 
temperament that found its only exhil- 
aration in wit and humor. ‘he chap- 
ter finished, Mr, Lincoln’s whole man- 
ner changed. Mr. Chase did justice to 
this. Laying the book aside, he took 
the Proclamation from the drawer, 
where for months it had laid. He 
said, with great solemnity, the more re- 
markable for its contrast with the other 
side of his nature, “Gentlemen, this is 
a Proclamation of Emancipation. I 
have not asked you here for advice as 
to its issue. The time for it has 
come.” 

Mr. Chase’s tone changed as his 
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mind reverted to the 
solemnity of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s manner after the 
Artemus Ward incident. 
He continued: “ The 
book was put aside, and 
the President entered 
upon the business before 
us by saying that he had 
called the Cabinet to- 
gether to hear the Proc- 
lamation which he had 
foreshadowed in July. 
The time for action had 
at last come; the ques- 
tion was decided; the 
act, and the conse- 


lic sentiment, he 
thought, would sustain 
it; many of his warmest friends and sup- 
porters demanded it—and he had prom- 
tsed his God that he would doit.” Mr, 
Chase said the last part of this sen- 
tence was uttered in a low tone, almost 
as if speaking to himself. Sitting near 
the President, he asked if he correctly 
understood him? Mr. Lincoln replied, 
“T made a solemn vow before God, that if 
General Lee was driven back from Penn- 
sylvania, I would crown the result by the 
Proclamation of Emancipation.” 

I have given this conversation as 
nearly as I can recall it from memory. 

After the death of Mr. Chase there 
was found in his diary the following 
graphic account of this Cabinet coun- 
cil, which will be read with the deepest 
interest : 

Monpay, September 22, 1862. 

To Department about nine. State’ Depart- 
ment messenger came with notice to heads of 
Departments to meet at twelve. Received sun- 
dry callers. Went to the White House. All 
the members of the Cabinet were in attendance. 
‘There was some general talk, and the President 
mentioned that Artemus Ward had sent him his 
book. Proposed to read a chapter which he 
thought very funny. Read it and seemed to en- 
joy it very much ; the heads also (except Stan- 
ton), of course. The chapter was ‘ High-hand- 
ed Outrage at Utica.” The President then took 
a graver tone and said : ‘* Gentlemen, I have, as 
you are aware, thought a great deal about the re- 
Tation of this war to slavery ; and you all remem- 
ber that several weeks ago I read to you an or- 
der I had prepared on this subject which, on 
account of objections made by some of you, was 
not issued. Ever since then my mind has been 
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much occupied with this sub- 
ject and I have thought, all 
along, that the time for acting 
on it might probably come. 1 
think the time has come now. 
I wish it was a better time. 
1 wish that we were in a better 
condition. ‘The action of the 
army against the rebels has 
not been quite what I should 
have best liked. But. they 
have beendriven out ot Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania is no 
longer in danger of invasion. 
When the rebel army was at 
Frederick I determined assoon 

it should be driven out of 
a land, to issue a Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, such 
as I thought most likely to 
be useful. I said nothing to 
anyone, but I made the prom= 
ise to myself and" (hesitat- 
ing a little) “‘to my Maker. 
The rebel army is now dri 
en out, and I am going to fulfil that promise. 

““Thave got you together to hear what I have 
written down, ‘Ido not wish your advice about 
the main matter, for that I have determined for 
myself. This I say without intending anything 
but respect for any of you. But I already know 
the views of each on this question. They have 
been heretofore expressed, and I have considered 
them as thoroughly and carefully as I can. 
What I have written is that which my reflections 
have determined me to say. _If there is anything 
in the expressions I use or in any minor matter 
which anyone of you thinks had best be changed, 
I shall be glad to receive the suggestions. One 
other observation I will make. I know very 
well that many others might, in this matter as in 
others, do better than I can ; and if I was satis 
fied that the public confidence was more fully 
possessed by any one of them than by me, and 
knew of any constitutional way in which he could 
be put in my place, he should have it, I would 
gladly yield it to him, But, though T believe 
that I have not so much of the confidence of the 
people as I had some time since, I do not know 
that, all things considered, any other person has 
more, and, however this may be, there is no way 
in which I can have any other man put where I 
am, Tamhere; I must do the best I can, and 
bear the responsibility of taking the course which 
T feel I ought to take.” 

The President then proceeded to read his 
Emancipation Proclamation, making remarks on 
the several parts as he went on, and showing 
that he had fully considered the whole subject in 
all the lights ander which it had been presented 
to him, “After he had closed Governor Seward 
said: ' The general question having been decid- 
ed, nothing can be said farther about that. 
Would it not, however, make the proclamation 
more clear and decided to leave out all reference 
to the act being sustained during the incum- 
bency of the present President ; and not merely 
say that the Government * recognizes,” but that it 
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Brady's Profile of Lincoln. 
From a photograph loaned by Mr, Carpenter, taken in 1854. 


will maintain, the freedom it proclaims?” I fol- 
lowed, saying, ‘* What you have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, fully satisfies me that you have given to 
every proposition which has been made a kind 
and candid consideration. And you have now 
expressed the conclusion to which you have ar- 
rived clearly and distinctly. This it was your 
right, and under your oath of office, your duty 
todo. The proclamation does not, indeed, mark 
out exactly the course I would myself prefer. 
But I am ready to take it just as it is written, 
and to stand by it with all my heart, I think, 
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however, the suggestions of Gov 
ernor Seward yery judicious, and 
shall be glad to lave them adopt- 
ed." ‘The President then asked us 
severally our opinions as to the mod- 
ification proposed, saying that he 
did not care much about the phrases 
he had used. Everyone favored the 
modification, and it was adopted. 
Governor Seward then proposed that 
in the passage relating to coloniza~ 
tion, some language should be intro- 
duced to show that the colonization 
Proposed was to be only with the 
consent of the colonists and the con 
sent of the States in which colonies 
might be attempted, ‘This, too, was 
agreed to, Mr. Blair then said that 
the question having been decided, pe 
would make no objection to 
the proclamation ; but he would ask 
to have his paper, presented some 











days since, against the policy filed 
with the proclamation. The Presi- 
dent consented to this readily ; and 





then Mr. Blair went on to say that 
he was afraid of the influence of the 
proclamation on the border States 
and on the Army, and stated, at 
some length, the grounds of his ap- 
prehensions. He disclaimed most 
expressly, however, all objections to 
Emancipation fer se, saying he had 
always been personally in favor of 
it, always ready for immediate 
Emancipation in the midst of slave 
States rather than submit to. the 
perpetuation of the system. 





At the close of the Cab- 
inet discussion the Proclama- 
tion was signed, and duly 
attested by the great seal of 
the United States. The next morning, 
September 234, it was published to the 
world. Horace Greeley’s comment 
upon it inthe New York Tribune was 
in these words: “It is the beginning 
of the end of the rebellion—the begin- 
ning of the new life of the nation. God 
bless Abraham Lincoln !” 


Frank B. Carpenter. 


(To be continued.) 


